GOETHE'S REPUTATION IN ENGLAND DURING HIS LIFETIME
. literature to various periodicals over a period of many years and
eventually published in 1828-30 liis Historic Survey of German
Poetry, which was based on his articles. This book was reviewed
at length by Carlyle in The Edinburgh Review in 1831, and with
much of his scathing criticism, directed at its lack of cohesion,
inadequate knowledge, false judgments and obsolete point of
view, we can agree, though he did not sufficiently allow for the
difficulties in the way of such a task and his condemnation is at
times neither just nor fair. Carlyle himself blundered, since he did
not take the trouble to verify what he thought were facts, and
accused Taylor, quite wrongly, of faults of detail. He was sarcastic,
for example, at the latter's expense for attributing Sir Walter
Scott's translation ofGotz to a William Scott, and expressing the
view that this William Scott and Walter Scott were the same per-
son. Scott himself wrote to Taylor to protest against the same
alleged mistake but, as a matter of fact, the tide-page did give the
Christian name of the translator as William, though Scott himself
seems to have been unaware of this for over thirty years, until
Taylor published his Survey. Carlyle further accused Taylor of
falsely stating that Stella ends in bigamy. The first version, of
course, does end with the prospect of a menage a trois\ but Carlyle
was apparently unacquainted with it, and he insinuated that Tay-
lor had only read a French translation, which was a gross insult to
a man who had done so much to spread a knowledge of German
literature in England. Carlyle did admit the comparative excel-
lence of Taylor's translations, but the latter was also entitled to
the considerable credit of having continuously, over a period of
some forty years, brought the English public into contact with
German literature, and his book was a pioneer work of its kind,
the first English history of German literature. He had read the
works in the original and his critical writings broke fresh ground.
His services in introducing Goethe to the English public are not
to be lightly estimated. It was he who first laid stress on contem-
porary German poetry and drama, and drew attention to the sig-
nificance of Goethe's lyric production. In his Survey he included
Ms own translations of a number of the poems.
It is true, however, that he did not give Goethe his due, and
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